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MEMOIR OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


<. 

Ag it was most significantly said in the gqapel that a 
certain nerson “ had suffered many things of many 
physicians,” so it may be said that Ebenezer Elliott bas 
suffered many things of artists. Perhaps no man was ever 
more barbarously used by them. Here he is, however, from 
the combined talents of Margaret Gilliesand J.W. Linton, 
in his own proper likeness. Here he sits, as he sate on 
that pleasant Sunday in January last,—pleasant by the 
fireside, most bitterly cold without,—when, delighted at 
having for his guest the noble-hearted lady who was 
about to make his face as familiar to the public as his 
poetry, he produced his great manuscript folio, and like 
a good house-keeper produced from its treasury “things 
new and old.” To us who sate and listened to the 
fountains of poetry thus musically welling forth, while 
the fire blazed abroad a domestic summer within, and 
the wind shrieked winterly without, this portrait will 
always recall a time of peculiar enjoyment. To the 
artist the poet was duly known and appreciated in 
his works ; tothe poet the lady artist was as well known 
by the good and true things said by mutual friends of 
a good and true woman; and thus in that pleasant 
wilderness in which the poet has built the retreat of his 
age, the time went on as it does when they meet, who 
have one great bond of spiritual kinship in the love of 
nature, of intellect, and liberty. With these few words 
of a pleasant reminiscence, I shall turn at once tu my 
recent work, “ The Homes and Haunts of the Poets,” 
for as much as I have occasion to say of the Corn-Law 
Rhymer. 

The mannfacturing town as well as the country has 
found its Burns. As Burns grew and lived amid the 
open fields, inhaling their free winds, catching views of 
the majestic mountains ag he trod the furrowed field, 
and making acquaintance with the lowliest flower 
and the lowliest creatures of ihe earth, as he 
toiled on in solitude; so Elliott ‘grew and lived 
amid the noisy wildergess of dingy houses, inhaling 
amoke from a thousand furnaces, forges. and engine 
chimneys, and making acquaintance with misery in 
its humblest shapes, as he toiled on in the solitude 
of neglect, The local citeumstances were diametrically 
different, to show that, the eaisit in both was the same. 


They were men of the same stamp, and destined for the 
same great work; and therefore, however different were 
their immediate environments, the same operating 
causes penetrated through them, and stirred within 


them the spirit of the prophet. 'Phey were both of that 
chosen class who are disciplined in pain, that they may 
learn that it is a prevailing evil, sar are stimulated to 
free not only themselves but their whole contemporary 
kindred. 

While war scourged the earth in the defence of the 
doting despotism of kingship, and monopoly shut out 
the food of this nation in defence of the domestic 
despotism of aristocracy, millions and millions of men 
were born to insufferable misery, to hunger, nakedness, 
and crime, the result of maddened ignorance ; and that 
in a land teeming with corn and cattle, and the wealth 
that could purchase them; and in a land t»o that sent 
out clothing for a world. The work of selfishness had 
proceeded, but had not prospered ; wealth had been 
accumulated, but poverty had been accumulated too, a 
thousand fold; rents had been maintained, but ruin 
looked over the wall; there was universal activity, but 
its wages were famine ; there was a thunder of machiu- 
ery, and a din of never-ceasing hammers; but amidst 
the chaos of sounds there were heard—not songs, but 
groans. It was then that Elliott was born, and there 


laborious, “yet miserable generation. He saw with | 
astonishment that al] that prodigious industry produced | 
no happiness; there were pomp and pauperism ; toil and | 
starvation ; Christianity preached to unbelieving ears, 
because there were no evidences of its operation on 
hearts that had the power to bless; and thus famine, 
ignorance, and irritation, were converting the crowd 
into a mass of ravenous and dehumanized monsters. | 
There needed a new orator of the patriot spirit. There | 
needed a Burns of the manufacturing district, and he | 
was there in the shape of Elliott. Had Burns been 
born again there, and under those circumstances, he 
would have manifested himself exactly as Elliott has | 
done. He would have attacked manfully this monstrous | 
bread-tax, which had thus disorganized society, dis- 
puting the passage of God’s blessings to the many, and 
stamping a horrible character on the few. He would 
have vindicated the rights of man and his labours, and | 
have sung down with fiery numbers all the crowding | 
bugbears that armed monopoly had gathered round the | 
people to scare them into quiet. Elliott has done that | 
exactly; done that and no Jess. In the unpresuming 
charagter of “ A Corn-Law Rhymer,” of “The Poet of | 
the Rabble,” he sent out right and left, songs, sarcasms, 
curses, and battle cries, amongst the people. His words, 
never ceasing, fell like serpents amongst the multitude | 
Sealencdl by long slavery, and stung them into life. His 
voice once isodt neyer faltered, never paused ; wherever | 
the multitude met, they heard it; wherever they turned, | 
they saw it embodied in largest handwriting on the 
wall. ‘“‘ Up! bread-taxed slave! Up! our bread is | 
taxed—arise!” It was Eliiott who sounded from day | 
to day, and month to month, these ominous words in | 
the nation’s ears, £ | 

The fire which he scattered was electric. It spread | 
rapidly, it kindled in millions of hearts, it became the 
soul of the sinking multitude. It was slower to seize | 
on the moist and comfortable spirits of the middle 
classes and master-manufacturers; but the progress of 
foreign competition soon drove even them into action | 
against the landlord’s monopoly. The League arose. | 
The prose-men took up the cry of the poet, and with - 
material and ground prepared by him, went on from 
year to year advancing, by force of arguments and force | 
of money, the great ¢gause, till at this moment it may 
be said to be won. The Prime Minister of England 
pronounced the doom of the Corn-Law, and fixed the 
date of its extinction. All honour to every man who 
fought in the good fight, but what honour should be 
shown to him who began it? To the -man who blew, 
on the fiery trumpet of a contagious zeal, defiance to 
the hostile power in the pride of its strength, and 
called the people together to the great contest ? In that 
contest the very name of Ebenezer Elliott has of late 
ceased to be heard. Others have prolonged the war- 
ery, and the voice of him who first raised it seems to 
be forgotten; but not the less did he raise it. Not the 
less does that cause owe to him its earliest and amplest 
thanks. Not the less is it he who dared to clear the 
field, to defy the enemy, to array the host, to animate 
them to the combat, and proclaim to them a certain 
and glorious victory. And when the clamour of 
triumph shall have ceased, and a grateful people sit 
down to think, in their hours of evening or of holiday 
ease, of the past, they will remember the thrilling songs 
| of their poet, and pay him a long and grateful homage. 

By his own statement to me, it appears that Ebenezer 
Elliott was born the 17th of March, 1781, being one of 
| eight children. His father was a commercial clerk in 
| the iron werks at Masborough, near Rotherham, with a 
| salary of 70/. a year, “and consequently,” says he, “a 
| rich man in those days.” 

There is no complete biography of Mr.Elliott published, 
nor ever written. There is one in manuscript written 





that he grew, in the very thick of this swarming, busy, | by himself, but only up to a certain period. Beyond 
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that he has not been able to proceed, and has expressed 
doubts whether he ever shall. It no doubt relates to 


| some crisis in his life, that from his desperate conflict 
| with circumstances is recollected only with a horror that 


disables his pen; the bottom of that Jordan of affliction 


| through which he passed, that he might become the 
|| interpreter of the sons of suffering. At the very memory 
| of this stern baptism, that Herculean resolution which 
| bore him through it falters; it-is to be hoped, for the 
| sake of posterity, one day, however, to collectatself again 
| into a great effort, and to add another autobiography 


full of life’s great lessons to those of Franklin and 
William Hutton. From a notice in a periodical some 
years ago, and which I believe from good authority to 


| be correct, I extract the few particulars that are related 
|| of his early life. 


“ Ebenezer Elliott, in childhood, boyhood, and youth, 


| was remarkable for good-nature, as it is called, and a 


| 
| 





sensitiveness, exceeded only by his extreme dulness and 
inability to learn anything that required the least 
application or intellect. His good-nature made him 
rather a favourite in his childhood with servant girls, 
nurses, and old women. One.of the latter was a par- 
ticular favourite with him—Nanny Farr, who kept the 
York Keelman public-house, near the foundry at Mas- 
borough, where he was born. She was a walking 
magazine of old English prejudices and superstitions ;— 
to her he owes his fondness for ghost stories. When he 
was about ten years old, he fell in love with a young 
girl, now Mrs. Woodcock of Munsber, near Greasborough, 
to whom he never to this day spoke one word. She 
then lived with her father, Mr. Ridgeway, a butcher and 
publican, close to the bridge on the Masborough side of 
the river Don. Such was his sensitiveness, that if he 
happened to see her as she passed, and especially if she 
happened to look at him,—which he now believes she 
never did,—he was suddenly deprived almost of the 
power of moving. 

“His unconquerable dulness was improved into 
absolute stupidity by the help he received from an 
uncommonly clever boy, called John Ross, who did him 
his sums. He got into the rule of three without having 
learned numeration, addition, subtraction, and division. 
Old Joseph Ramsbotham seemed quite convinced, gave 
him up in despair, and at rule of three the bard jumped 
all at once to decimals, where he stuck. At this time 
he was examined by his father, who discovered that the 


| boy scarcely knew that two and one are three. He was 


then put to work in the foundry on trial whether hard 
labour would not induce him to learn his ‘counting,’ as 


| arithmetic is called in Yorkshire. Now it happened 
| that nature, in her vagaries, had given him a brother 


called Giles, of whom it will be said by any person who 


| knew him, that never was there a young person of 
| quicker or brighter talents; there was nothing that he 
| Could not learn, but the praise he received ruined him 
| in the end. His superiority produced no envy in 


Ebenezer, who almost worshipped him. The only effect 


| it produced on him was, a sad sense of humiliation, and 
| confirmed conviction that himself was an incurable 


dunce. The sense of his deficiencies oppressed him, and 
in private he wept bitterly. When he saw Giles seated 
in the counting-house, writing invoices, or posting the 
ledger ; or when he came dirty out of the foundry, and 


i saw him showing his drawings, or reading aloud to the 
|| ¢irele, whose plaudits seemed to have no end,—his 
| Tesource was solitude, of which from his infancy he was 


fond. He would go and fly his kite, always alone—and 
he was the best kite-maker of the place; or he would 
saunter along the canal bank, swimming his ships, or 
anchoring them before his fortresses—and he was a 
good ship-builder. 

“One of Mr. Elliott's early companions was a youth 
of cultivated mind, with whom he read much, and con- 


versetL more, Joseph Ramsbotham, the son of his school- | 








master, who was educated for the ministry. This 
excellent young man, who died too soon, used to recite 
Greek tohim ; and the poet, without knowing anything 
of that language, was so delighted with the music of 
Homer, that he committed to memory the introductory 
lines of the Iliad, and could repeat them when the 
writer of this article first became acquainted with him. 
In the opening of his poem, Withered Wild Flowers, 
Elliott pays a tribute to these two excellent men, father 
and son. 

“ Mr. Elliott's memory is very retentive, and he 
does not easily forget what he has once learned. Trans- 
lations have made him familiar with the classic poets 
of Greece and Rome. Amongst the tragedians, Zschylus 
is his favourite ; whom he admires as the most original 
and sublime of the Athenian dramatic writers. His 
reading is extensive, and it has not been confined to 
poetry. History and political economy seem to haye 
been his favourite studies; the latter has inspired some 
of his most admired productions. He writes prose as 
well as verse, and the style of some of his Letters on 
the Corn Laws has the condensed fire and energy of 
Junius; less polished, indeed, but equally pointed and 
severe. In conversation he is rapid and short; his 
sentences, when he is animated by the subject on which 
he is speaking, have all the force and brevity of Spartan 
oratory ; they are words of flame; and in his predictions 
of calamity and woe—as, in his opinion, a necessary 
consequence of adhering to the present system of politics 
—it may be truly said, in his own language, ‘ his gloom 
is fire.’ In argument every muscle of his countenance 
is eloquent; and when his cold blue eye is fired with 
indignation, it resembles a wintry sky flashing with 
lightning ; his dark bushy brows writhing above it like 
the thunder-cloud torn by the,tempest. You see at 
once, in his strongly-marked features, how much he has 
suffered ; like Dante, he looks as if he had gone through 
his own hell! His voice, when reading his own verses 
—and no man can give them so much effect—is the 
most melancholy music that ever was heard; and his 
whole manner, expression, and appearance, irresistibly 
impress you with the conviction that he has dwelt with 
disappointment, and too long experienced the sickness 
of the heart which arises from ‘ hope deferred.’ This 
is the fact. In his mercantile pursuits he has not 
always been fortunate; and his literary career, till 
lately, was unattended with one cheering circumstance. 
He has endured cold neglect for years, and had to 
struggle with difficulties of every kind. The firm and 
proud spirit which he manifested in contending with 
these, hurling back unmerited censure with scorn, and 
relying fully on his own powers for final success, is, next 
to his works, the strongest proof of his possessing in- 
tellectual superiority, however much it may indicate a 
want of the milder graces of the Christian character. 
His was not the weak spirit that sinks under misfor- 
tunes; his strong and powerful genius rose above them. 
He boldly grasped and eventually strangled the serpents 
that have stung so many others to death. To whom- 
soever else adversity has been fatal, to him it was of 
essential service: it called forth his powers, it roused 
him to the contest, it strengthened him for victory. 
His triumph is a glorious proof of what mind can effect, 
and we hail and exhibit it as a great moral lesson to 
the world.” 

Little as is the amount of biography contained in 
these passages I have quoted, I presume tbat it is all 
that we are to expect during the poet’s life. It will be 
sufficient to add that, having thus triumphed over all 
resistance, both literary and mercantile, Mr. Elliott has 
now retired from business, to enjoy the calm evening 
of his days in the country. 

They who class Ebenezer Elliott with poets of the 
working class, or look upon him asa poor man, are 
amazingly mistaken. It is true that he commenced 
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life as a working man. That he came to Sheffield, 
under peculiar circumstances, and, as I have heard, 
some hundred and fifty pounds worse than nothing; 
and, after suffering and enduring much like a man 
of iron, he struck into the right track; and, such 
was the prosperity of the town and trade of Sheffield, 
that he says he used to sit in his chair, and make his 
twenty pounds a-day, without even seeing the goods that 
he sold ; for they came to the wharf, and were sold again 
thence, without ever coming into his warehouse or 
under his eye. The Corn Laws, he says, altered all this, 
and made him glad to get out of business with part of 
what he had got; the great panic and revulsion of 1837 
sweeping away some three or four thousands at once. 
The trade in which Ebenezer Elliott made his money 
at Sheffield, was that of a bar-iron merchant. He first 
began this business in Burgess-street. The house is 
pointed out at the right-hand corner, at the top as you 
goup. Here prosperity first visited him, and the place 
becoming too small for his growing concerns, he removed 
his warehouse to Gibraltar-street, Shalesmoor ; and took 
or built quite a handsome villa, in a garden of an acre 
in extent,enclosed with a high stone wall. This pleasant 
retirement was in the pleasant suburb of Upper Thorpe ; 
whence, by a footpath over the hills at the back of the 
house, he could soon mount and see all Sheffield smoking 
at his feet, and then dive down at the back of the hills 
into his favourite haunt, the valley of the Rivelin. 

Before, however, following the poet into these 
haunts, we will make a call at his place of business. 
Gibraltar-street, Shalesmoor, I found in the lower part 
of the town, almost every place thereabout bearing the 
old name of moor, although no trace of a moor could 
there be seen, but, on the contrary, crowded houses, 
reeking chimneys, and the swarming of humah beings. 
Here I soon caught sight of adowish, humblish sort of 
building, with “Exurorr anp Co.’s Iron anp Steen 
Warenovse,” painted in large letters along the front. 
This was the place where the Corn-Law Rhymer had at 
once pursued trade and poetry, with equal success. 
The business is now in the hands of two of his sons. On 
entering the front door, which, however, you are pre- 
vented doing, tilla little iron gate in the door-way is 
first opened for you, you find yourself in a dingy place, 
full of bars ofsteel and iron, of all sorts and sizes, from 
slenderest rods to good massy bars, reared -on almost 
every inch of space, so that there is hut just room to 
get amongst them; and, in the midst of all, stands 
aloft a large cast of Shakspeare, with the Sir Walter 
Raleigh ruff round his neck, and moustaches. Your eye 
glancing forwards, penetrates a large warehouse behind, 
of the like iron gloom and occupation. On the left 
hand is a smallish room, into which you directly look, 
for the door is open, if door there be, and which is, 
properly, the counting-house, but is nearly as crowded 
with iron bars all round as the rest. 

The sonof Mr. Elliott, whom I found there, showed 
me the place with great good-nature, and seeing me 
look into this room, he said, “ Walk in, Sir ; that isthe 
Corn-Law Rhymer's study; that is where my father 
wrote most of his poetry.” We may safely assert that 
there is no other such poetical a study in England, if 
there be in the world. 

The centre of the room is occupied by a considerable 
office-desk, which, to judge from its appearance, has 
for many a year known no occupation but that of being 
piled with the most miscellaneous chaos ofaccount-books, 
invoices, bills, memorandum-books, and the like, all 
buried in the dust of the iron age through which they 
have accumulated. To be used asa desk appears to 
have ceased long ago; it is the supporter of old chaos 
come again; and a couple of portable desks, set on the 
counter under the window, though elbowed up by lots 
of dusty iron, and looked down upon by Achilles and 
Ajax in wonder, seem to serve the real purposes of desks. 





But Achilles and Ajax, says some one, what do | 
they here? All round the room stand piles of bars of | 


iron, and amid thesestand, oddly enough, three great 


plaster casts of Achilles, Ajax, and Napoleon. The two | 
Grecian heroes are in the front, on each side of the | 


window, and Napoleon occupies an elevated post in the 
centre of the side of the room, facing the door. Such was 
at once the study and the warehouse of Ebénezer Elliott ! 

Surely, never were poetry and pence united together 
in such a scene before ! You may imagine Robert Bloom- 
field stitching away at ladies’ shoes, and tagging rhymes 
at the same time, in great peace and bodily comfort; 
being a journeyman for a long time, and when he had 
got his work from his master, being liable to very little 
interruption. You may imagine him thumping away 
on his last in poetic ardour, and in the midst of his 


enthusiasm hammering out a superior piece of soling |. 
leather and a triumphant verse at the same instant; |! 
but imagine Ebenezer Elliott, in the midst of all this |, 


iron wilderness, in the midst of bustling and clanging 


Sheffield, and the constant demands of little cutlers 


and the like —for constant they must have been for him 
to accumulate a fair fortune out of nothing,— imagine 
him in the midst of all this confusion of dusty materials, 
and the demands of customers, and the din and jar of 


iron rods and bars, as they were dragged out of their || 
stations for examination and sale, and were flung into | 
the scales to be weighed ; imagine this, and that the || 


man achieved a fortune and a fame at the same time— 
weighed out iron and ideas—-took in gold and glory— 
cursed corn-laws, and blessed God, and man, and nature; 
established a large family, two sons as clergymen of the 


. Church of England—three in trade—two of them his 


successors in steel, though not in stanzas, in iron, though 
not in irony; and then retired to his own purchased 
land, built his house on a hill top, and looked down on 


the world in philosophical ease, at little more than sixty | 
years of age; and you may look a good while for a | 


similar man and history. 


—@~— 


A TRIP TO TEXAS. 
BY FRANKLIN FOX. 


“ Wuar a splendid schooner !” said Tom Stacy (an 
old shipmate of mine), pointing at a vessel near us, a8 
we stood on the quay of New York, looking at the 
shipping, one morning, after about a week’s run ashore. 

“She is a pretty craft,” replied I; “ let’s see where 
she hails from.” 

“The ‘ Olivia,’ of Portland,” cried Tom, moving 80 
as to catch a sight of the gilt letters on her stern. 

“ Portland, eh ?—she looks more like a Baltimorian.” 

“ So she does,” said Tom. “She's as smart, though, 
as any clipper from that spot, I warrant.—Just look at 
her spars !—there’s masts for you! Some scraping done 
there, I guess.— What a rake, too! Well, she’s a fine 
boat, surely.” 

We walked down the pier close to her, to take a nearer 
survey, and certainly the beauty of her appearance 
justified our encomiums, and would have arrested the 


attention even of an unnautfical passer-by. She was | 
Her masts, which were | 
very lofty, were all scraped bright, and the sails neatly | 


rigged as a topsail schooner. 


furled, with snow-white covers over them; a large 
“ burgee” was streaming out from the main-top-mast 


head, whence a line would have E sys the water | 


under her stern, so great was the rake. All the fittings 
about deck were beautifully neat, and, looking down 
the open hatchway, we saw the beams and knees were 
all varnished. 
“ Plenty of rubbing and polishing !” ejaculated Tom. 
Her hull was well shaped—sharp as a knife at the 
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bows, with a very fair run. She had been newly painted 
on the outside, and sat as daintily on the water, with 
her mooring-warps hanging slack, as if conscious of, 
and expecting, the admiration she excited. Altogether 
she was, as Tom said, “as pretty a thing as you'd sce in 
a day’s walk.” ; 

“ Where are you bound to?” inquired I of one of the 
crew, who was leaning over the side. 

“ Texas,” said he. 

“ Have you got all hands?” said Tom. 

“ No;—I guess the old man ‘Il want to ship a couple 
as soon as the freight comes down.” 

“ How many hands do you carry ?” 

“ Five for'ard.” 

“ What's the schooner’s tonnage ?” 

“ Well, I guess it’s about 125 as near as may be.” 

“ You’ve been in her some time?” 

“ Yes—goodish spell.” 

“ Good old man ?” 

“ First-rate !” 

“Ts he aboard now?” said Tom. 

“ No,” replied our informant ; “he’s gone up town— 
guess he'll be round here soon, though, it’s just dinner 
time.” 

“Thank ye! Good day, matey,” rejoined Tom, as 
we stepped on shore. 

“ Well, Tom,” said I, “what do you say? Shall we 
go to Texas?” 

“ Yes, if you like,” replied Tom; “we may as well 
go there as anywhere else, as I see. It’s November 
now, and we ought to be out south somewhcre soon to 
get clear of the cold weather.” ; 

“ Very well, then,” said I, “we'll wait and board the 
old man when he comes down.” 

Tom and [ sat ourselves down on some timber that 
was lying on the pier abreast of the schooner, and pre- 
sently saw a tall, red-faced, elderly gentlaman come 
striding down towards us. 

“ Phat's him,” said Tom, “I'll bet a dollar.” 

It was the captain, and as he stepped on board his 
vessel, Tom and I walked after him. 

“ Want any men, captain?” said Tom, sticking his 
hands down into his pockets, meaning thereby to show 
his American independence (not of very long standing 
though, by the bye, for Tom had not been many 
months in the States), and to exhibit his contempt for 
the English fashion of touching the hat to a superior, 
which conveys to American minds such a striking 
proof of the meanness of soul existing among Bri- 
tishers, 

“ Well,” said Captain Transom, surveying us, “1 
guess I do want two hands; but,” added he, turning to 
me, “I'd rather have a heavier man than you are.” 

“ Little, but good,” shoved in Tom. 

“ However,” said the captain, “ may be you're smart 
enough to make up for it, so come aboard, and go to 
work to-morrow morning, both of you.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! Good day!” and Tom. and I took 
ourselves off. 

“That job’s jobbed,” said Tom, as we walked up 
towards our boarding-house. 

“ And a good job too,” said I. 

“That ain't quite so certain,” said Tom; “ however, 
if we don’t like her we can leave her. It ain’t for life, 
you know, as the gal said.” 

“No, that’s one consolation,” rejoined I. ‘“‘ But here 
Wwe are at home. Let’s put our things in order after 
dinner.” 

“ Very well,” replied Tom. 

This procecding did not occupy much time, for Tom 
and I had only been ashore a few days, and what things 
we wanted for another trip were soon purchased, and 
stowed away in our chests. Tom said he was always 
Teadier to go to work at the end of the first week than 
the fourth, and, in this instance, I agreed with him; 





so the next morning“we took up our quarters in our 
new home. 

The schooner was freighted by a gentleman who, 
having some money to speculate with, had invested it 
in a cargo of goods adapted to the wants of a young 
country; he proposed going out with us himself, and 
disposing of them to the best advantage. If variety in 
the selection of the articles for exportation could have 
ensured their sale, he was undoubtedly entitled to a 
speedy and profitable one, for I think I never saw a 
more varied assortment. Everything you could think 
of was there, from a waggon to a wash-hand bowl, from 
a hatchet to a house-frame, only wanting to be stuck 
in the ground to live in: axes, apples, sugar, soap, 
shovels, potatoes, pickles, pickaxes, and boxes of pipes, 
came pouring in by cartloads, and the Olivia's hold 
was soon filled up. Not content with that, the pretty 
schooner’s deck was lumbered up with four boats, two 
of them for sale, and a parcel of light boards and 
shingles for roofing houses. At last everything was on 
board, and we hauled out to the pier end, ready to 
start. By this time Tom and I had become pretty well 
acquainted with the characters of those with whom we 
were about to sail. 

To begin with the captain. He was a first-rate “old 
man,” as far as good treatment and good living went ; 
but he was getting old and fidgetty, and sometimes 
showed more timidity than the occasion called for. 
The mate, whose name was Jasper Bailey, was a protégé 
of the captain’s; he had been apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, but abandoned the pegging awl and waxed ends 
for the marling-spike and ropes’ ends. He was a bit of 
a carpenter and a bit of a sailor, too much of both to 
be great in either; and stood in some awe of the cap- 
tain, with whom he tried hard to ingratiate himself, by 
flying with alacrity to execute whatever command he 
might give: his haste was occasionally so great that, 
not waiting for the conclusion of an order, he would 
rush off to get the first part of it executed, and find 
out, when he had the thing completed, what he ought 
to have waited and discovered at first, that the captain 
wanted it done in quite a different manner, and that it 
must all be done over again. This was unpleasant; but, as 
Tom said, “ we were by the month, and it all went toa 
day’s work,” it was not of much consequence. The 
remainder of the crew consisted of the steward and 
three young Americans—hardworking, sociable fellows, 
with whom we were soon on the best of terms. 

"Twas a fine day, with a sensible dash of cold in 
it though, in the middle of November, when, with our 
sails hoisted, and flapping in the breeze, and the fasts 
singled, we lay awaiting the arrival of our captain and 
the passenger. They are soon on board ; and with her 
broad sheets of canvass trimmed to the wind, the 
“ Olivia” is cutting through the smooth waters of the 
harbour, and threading her way amoag the crowded 
shipping. We are soon clear of them; and with fair 
wind and tide, are making rapid progress on our way. 
Staten Island is passed, and the distance to the Hook 
issoonrun. Then the pilot leaves us, and rounding 
the broad sandy beach with its noble lighthouses, we 
stand out to sea. Night sets in, and the Olivia dashes 
on with the open sca before her, and the high land-lights 
at the back of Sandy Hook twinkling behind. Tom 
and I sat on the windlass, and watched them fading 


away. 

Good bye, York !” said Tom; “ it’s only a week ago 
since we passed these lights the other way; and I'll be 
hanged if I ain’t giad to be at sea again.” 

“Soam I, Tom. It’s no use to stop ashore when 
the money’s gone.” 

“No,” said Tom, “ that’s a fact.” 

“ Slashing breeze!” said I, after a pause. “ She's 
balling it off now.” 

“ Yes! this boat can walk, I tell you,” said 
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“ T wonder how she steers. Bad enough, if one can 
judge from the way that fellow’s working the tiller 
about.” 

So it proved, for instead of having the purchase of a 
wheel to steer by, the schooner had, like many small 
vessels, nothing but a long tiller inserted in the rudder 
head; it was carved and polished, and looked very 
well, but that did not make the steerage easier ; and, 
with the schooner deeply laden, and a fresh breeze, a 
man had to work hard to keep her within half a point 
each way of her course. The wind from the nor’erd 
and weat‘erd was right after us, and held in that 
quarter, blowing a fresh, steady breeze. On the second 
day we were nearly abreast of Cape Hatteras, and the 
wind, already as strong as we wished to see it, increased 
its force, and the dark masses of clouds gathering 
astern, and the quick drifting scud overhead, warned 
us to prepare for more ; this was not altogether unex- 
pected, for the reputation of Cape Hatteras there, for 
bad weather, is equal to that of the Bay of Biscay at 
home, and lucky is the passer-by that escapes without 
| some share of it. Before night came on, we shortened 

sail, and with three reefs in her large fore and aft sails, 
we let the Schooner run before the gale, which was 
gradually increasing, and raising a tremendous sea. 
To steer the schooner at her increased speed, and keep 
her before the heavy seas, was now the greatest diffi- 
culty. In moderate winds and fine weather it was bad 
| enough, and now three of us could hardly manage her. 
At twelve o'clock (midnight) the fury of the gale ap- 
| peared to have reached its height. We lowered the 

sails down, till they bagged, nearly to the water’s edge; 
| and the schooner, like a horse with the bit between its 
| teeth, foamed along, her deck one sheet of water. 
om‘and I, and the mate, went to take our turn at the 
tiller; and I never remember passing four hours of my 
life less pleasantly. The schooner was almost un- 
manageable, and every third or fourth wave washed 
completely over us at the helm—not little clouds of 
spray, just sufficient to wet one side of your face, but 
| regular green seas coming bouncing over us, drenching us 
|| from head to foot, and making a tight and firm hold of the 
| tiller a matter of some importance, as the water swept 
down to leeward. In a hot summer's night, in the 
tropics, such a shower-bath might not be attended by 
thuch discomfort, but when the drops of water nearly 
froze upon one’s clothes in the intervals of its coming, 
it was dreadful; the great exertion that it required to 
work the tiller was the only thing that prevented us, 
in that exposed position, from being benumbed, and 
swept overboard. Captain Transom stood in the com- 
panion-way, the doors of which were closed, and the 
slide drawn back only far enough to make room for his 
head, which he popped down every time the sea came 
over, watching the waves as they came chasing after us, 
how curling their heads high above the schooner's 
stern, and bursting into foam under her quarters, or 
hiding everything from sight for a moment, as they 
Swept over the deck. We, at the helm, had our backs 
to all this; and the sight of those watery mountains, 
each one coming as it were in haste to overwhelm us, 
was enough to fidget the nerves of one possessing a 
stout heart. 

“T’m almost afraid to run her any longer, Mr. 
Bailey,” said the captain, “ but it’s the quickest way to 
get out of the gale. Take care! take care !” shouted 
he, as an immense wave broke on the quarter, and 
washing over us, swung the schoouer’s head, despite 
the helm, up towards the wind. - 

This shift of position caused the wind to catch the 
sails the other way, and with a thandering crash, break- 
ing ropes and stanchions, the heavy booms and thick 
wet canvass jibed across the deck. The schooner lay 
for a moment in the trough of the sea, when another 
wave, breaking over her a little before the beam, stove 





in the bulwarks, forced her head off before the wind, 
and the sails, with an awful slam that shook her to the 
centre, swung into their former place. The crew ran 
aft to escape the last rush of water, and, as we caught | 
our breaths, of which the cold immersion had deprived 
us, we looked up at the masts, in wonder that they 
were not towing alongside. 

“ We are all going to hell together !” cried the cap- | 
tain; ‘so let’s make the best of it.” | 

At these words he produced a flask of brandy, which | 
was passed round, and helped to revive us more than | 
his allusion to such an unpleasant termination of our | 
journey. IJnvigorated by the stimulant we had taken 
the tiller was worked with renewed strength, and all 
our attention devoted to prevent a recurrence of the 
late accident, as the least evil likely to result from it 
would be the loss of our masts. We succeeded in | 
keeping the vessel before the sea, and towards morning 
the extreme violence of the wind abated, leaving us 
running with a fresh gale, too strong though to allow | 
the sea to subside much. This continued for three | 
days, and while it lasted any attempt to keep dry on | 
deck was useless; for the first two or three times, after || 
getting what rest below we might, we returned on deck 
in dry clothes, but as we were generally greeted upon 
appearing above the fok’stle scuttle by a slap in the | 
face from a wave curling over us, and as it was nearly | 
a swimming matter to get from one end of the schooner | 
to the other, we presently desisted (the ‘more so as a 
dry. suit was becoming a rarity), and merely changed | 
while we were below, donning a wet suit before emerg- 
ing upon deck. We all suffered, more or less severely, | 
from the cold; and Tom and I cursed all schooner 
sailing in general, and such boats as the “Olivia,” that |, 
didn’t go over the seas, but through (I might almost | 
say under) them, in particular. However, every medal | 
has its reverse ; and nothing could be more delightful, | 
than when, in a week’s time, by the help of afine breeze | 
—which, though it blew the water over us, blew the | 
schooner over the water—we got into West India lati- | 
tude and warm weather, and passing through the “hole | 
in the wall,”! and across the Banks of Bahama, with a | 
clear blue sky overhead, a pleasant breeze, and a smooth | 
sea, the pretty “ Olivia” dances along on her way | 
across the Gulf of Mexico: now eoming up with, and 
passing, some great lump of a eotton ship, bound into 
Orleans or Mobile, her crew gazing down at us as if 
from the walls of some great castle, as we run up along- 
side, and, hailing them, pass on a-head, wishing them 
a speedy passage and good bye; or, exchanging greet- 
ings with some lumbering brig bound to the nor‘erd, 
leave her quickly far behind us, and keep merrily on 
upon our course. This was the very essence of sailoring; | 
and the passenger, who had only come up to blow at | 
rare intervals before, now lounged about the deck, luxu- 
riating in Havannah cigars, and chatting with us as 
we lay sunning ourselves on the fok’stle, or leant across 
the square-sail yard, when “big Ben” (as the captain 
called it) was stowed; and Tom and I concluded that, 
after all, schooner sailing was not so dreadful bad as | 
we had made it out at first. 

On the sixteenth day after our departure from New 
York we made the Texian land, near Matagorda its 
appearance, as far as we could make out, was not tempt- | 
ing, low sandy flats bordered the sea, and further inland 
nothing was visible but marshy ground or swamp, with 
an occasional herd of wild cattle trooping across. We | 
coasted along the shore, and next day anchored in an | 
open roadstead, about a mile outside of the bar which | 
crosses the entrance of Arausas Bay, the place to 





) The name given by sailors to the passage through the 


(1 
“wall” of islands, by which the Gulf of Mexico is approached 


from the Atlantic Ocean. 
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' which we were bound. And what a place it was! The | how far, and as it was near night before it bccame quite 


dismantled wreck of a vessel was lying where she had | fine, he was rather dubious about running in for the shore 
struck on the bar, the position of which was indicated | (for which the wind was fair) before daylight. However, 


by a line of broken water; inside, two or three small 
schooners were lying at anchor; all signs of the cluster 
of huts that we afterwards discoverad composed the 
town, were hidden from our view by the sandy banks of 
the winding inlet by which it was approached after 
crossing the bar. 

Before we anchored, a little schooner, which proved 
to be the pilot boat, stood out and spoke us—the pilot 
asked how much water we drew, and then said he could 
not take us in over the bar. 

“What am I to do then ?” inquired Captain Transom, 
| in answer to this announcement. “ This ain't a place 
| for a vessel to lie in, if it comes on to blow.” 

“ Can’t help that,” said the pilot, ‘ there’s only seven 
foot of water on the bar, and you draw over eight—can't 
take you in. You must lie here till the steamer 
comes out to lighten you.” 

So saying, he took his departure, not however before 
our passenger had agreed for and taken passage with 
him for the shore, glad of any change from the cabin 
of a small vessel, leaving our captain in no very good 
humour ; ie grumbled for awhile, and at last gave orders 
to come to auchor, which we did. ‘lowards evening, 
the wind, which was along the coast, freshened up, and 
blew strongly all night. The captain, considerably 
alarmed, called us up in the middle of the night to 
clear away another anchor, and kept a man constantly 
attending the lead to see if the vessel dragged,—we had, 
in reality, less to apprehend from that cause (for if the 
anchors had not held, we could only have drifted along 
parallel with the shore) than from the vessel’s motion 
rolling some of the spars out of her; she laid wallowing 
in the trough of the sea, and having nothing to steady 
her, dipped her gunwale under nearly every roll ; it was 
almost impossible for sailors even to get about the 
deck. This lasted till morning, when we got everything 
ready for slipping our cable, (7. e. leaving it behind us, 
with a buoy rogers for there was no appearance of 
either steamer or pilot-boat coming out to us, and as 
the gathering clouds in the S. K. indicated the approach 
of wind from that quarter, the captain concluded to go 
to sea—to stay longer would not have been prudent, for, 
in the event of a gale in that direction right towards 
the shore, we should have only had the alternative of 
hanging to our anchors, or beating off a lee shore; 
whereas, now we gained a good offing before the storm 
broke. Accordingly, we put to sea, leaving our anchor 
and cable behind, and for eight days were beaten and 
tossed about, keeping as near as we could our position 
off the port, just out of sight of land. On the ninth 
day the weather moderated a little, and the wind 
favouring us we ran into the land, and, after cruising 
about a good while, found our anchor buoy, which, at 
the expense of some time and labour, we picked up; 
then, as the weather began to look dirty again, we got 
out to sea as fast as possible. No sooner were we clear 
of the land, than the wind rose again. The captain 
began to lose all patience, as did the rest of us. 

“ Blow’d if I think it means to leave off blowing at all,” 
said Tom, after a long conversation about the Flying 
Dutchman, which he persisted in believing in. 

“ What's the odds,” cried one of the others, “as long 
as you're happy ?” 

“ Why the odds make the difference,” replied Tom, 
“and if it does leave off blowing, and we get into the 
cursed place, it’s a chance if we get out again.” 

“ Well then, we must stop there, I suppose,” replied 
the other ; “ we shall have good weather before long.” 

So we had, but not until four or five days had elapsed, 
when the wind moderated, and the weather appeared 
Settled at fine. We had by this time been biown some 
distance from the land, the captain did not exactly know 
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while he was hesitating, another schooner hove in sight; 
she was bound in, and running before the wind, with all 
sail set ; thissight of course decided him, and following 
the stranger's example, we kept away for the land, 
though not until he was within hail, when the two 
“old men” had some chat together. 

“ What was your latitude to-day?” inquired Captain 
Transom. 

“ Well, I reckon my latitude’s 27° 40’',” said the 
stranger ;  what’s yours ?” 

“ T make it only 27° 10’,” replied our old man; “ what 
did you stand on?” 

“ Why, I forget what I stood on—but I guess I'm 
right.” 

“ Perhaps I mistook a nought for a nine,” hollo’ed 
our captain, who began to feel fidgetty at the stranger's 
indifference, as the vessels separated more. 

“ Reckon you did,” shouted the other, “ good night.” 

The captain went down below with the mate to over- 
haul their reckoning, and the vessels widened their 
distance. 

“What do they mean by what they stand on?” said I 
to Tom, who, with myself, had been listening to the 
previous dialogue ;“‘ I never heard of standing before 
about a ship’s latitude.” 

“No!” said Tom, in some surprise ; “ why it’s what 
all the Yankees say—it’s what their quadrant stands at, 
when the sun’s up.” 

“Well!” said I, “ live and learn—that’s an altitude 
in my country.” 

“Trim sails,” cried the mate, interrupting us. The 
sails were trimmed, and the captain, finding no error, 
shaped his course from his own calculation, leaving the 
stranger to travel his own road ; luckily we were right, 
and the next day saw us anchored once again outside the 
bar. Ina short time, our passenger came off to us with 
the pilot, who had undertaken at his persuasion to take 
us over the bar as we were. The schooner drew a few 
inches more than eight feet, and having levelled our 
deck load, to bring her on an even keel, we made sail 
and stood in. The pilot told us, that owing to the late 
strong winds, there was a higher tide than usual ; luckily 
for us the sea was very.smooth, not so smooth though 
as to still the sullen roar of the large calm waves as 
they broke on each side of the mouth of the inlet, 
leaving a small still place in the centre, which showed 
us the narrow passage where we had to pass. 

“ Blow! good breeze, blow !” cried the pilot between 
intervals of violent whistling, invoking the light and 
favouring air that swept us on towards the bar. As the 
distance lessens, the dull thunder of the sea grows 
plainer every minute—now— we're passed the wreck, 
round which the waves keep a continual sheet of foam, 
and now we enter on the smooth unbroken water, that 
marks our path a-head; the sea curled and broke in 
regular succession, and as we steer between the trou- 
bled water on.each side, the very waves we are upon 
seem almost bending their heads to burst forth into 
foam as we pass over them. Now good wind assist us ; 
the breeze freshens, and the schooner bumps gently on 
the bar, between the long swells that help her over. 
Another shock a little harder, the light air fails us, and 
we are hard and fast, the sails flap idly with the schooner’s 
rolling, as she bumps upon the bottom. Ten yards 
further, and we shall be clear—come, gentle breeze, 
another puff, one little puff to help us over—here it 
comes at last, rippling over the water. The sails fill 


and tiie vessel’s keel grits and grinds through the hard 
sand,—the bar is crossed, and we glide swiftly along the 
quiet waters of the inlet to our berth among the other 
schooners, with the breakers’ roar still faintly echoing 
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The town, which we had now an opportunity of 
observing, is situated on the right-hand shore of the 
inlet, six or seven miles from the bar; it is composed of 
a cluster of wooden huts, sufficient to supply the neces- 
sary shelter, and little else, to a detachment of General 
Taylor's army, the head quarters of which were some 
forty miles distant at Corpus Christi. Halfway between 
the town and the bar stood the custom-house, a solitary, 
detached, wooden hut, looking likea melancholy emblem 
of the “ Lone Star” in the flag of Independence that 
waved over it. That star now is one of the cluster of 
small fry that adorn the Yankee “ Gridiron.” 

What they wanted with a custom-house heaven 
knows, for the scarcity of the necessaries of life was 
such as to make them glad to obtain them upon any 
terms, and would preclude the idea, one would suppose, 
of a tax upon them,—however, there it stood, and it 
did not prevent the American traders from realising 
large profits by the sale of their goods. 

The left bank of the inlet (into which the Arausas 
river runs above the town) is all marshy swamp; it is 
intersected by little muddy salt water streams, where in 
the season plenty of capital oysters may be found. 
Turtles are seen occasionally, and sometimes caught in 
the winter time, when numbed by the cold. These 
are, I think, the principal recommendations in this part 
of the country, not much certainly to compensate for 
= fever and ague which would probably visit a settler 
there. 

Some days after our arrival, one of the crew of a 
schooner that had been lying there some time came on 
board of us; he was quite astonished that we, in our igno- 
— of the place, had brought nothing out with us for 
sale. 

« Why, what will they buy?” asked Tom. 

‘¢ Buy,” returned the other, “ they'll buy anything— 
your chest of clothes, if you'll sell it—whiskey and 
tobacco are the best things, they're sure to go off. I 
sold my whiskey, that cost half a dollar a gallon in 
Orleans, at fifteen drops for a picayune (23d.); and the 
psest that I paid ten cents for, at fifty cents a 
pound.” 

Tom and the rest of us opened our eyes at this, and 
were rather incredulous; until some time after, when 
our passenger wished us good bye, telling us he 
had made seventy-five per cent profit on his goods, said 
he was off to New Orleans by the steam-boat for another 
cargo ; we then concluded that it was all true, and that 
we were great fools not to have done the same. 

After we had discharged our cargo, which we put 
into an old, tumble-down, high-pressure steam-boat that 
had come out here from New Orleans, and which, after 
proceeding ten miles on its joarney to Corpus Christi, 
got ashore on a mud-bank and there stopped—the 
people on board playing cards, and drinking, after they 
had got there, in perfect indifference—we had a very 
monotonous time of it for the two or three weeks that we 
lay there. Ashore there was nothing to be seen except 
lazy soldiers and half-bred Mexicans. Seaward there 
was no variety except the temporary excitement 
occasioned by some unfortunate schooner getting 
ashore. This occurred several times during our stay ; 
and, the first event of the sort we figured in, the pilot 
schooner got ashore one foggy morning on the other 
side of the neck of sand that formed the lower part of 
the right bank of the inlet. She was about two miles 
from where we lay in a straight line; but to approach 
her by water, we must have gone out to the bar, round 
the point in which the right shore terminated, and back 
again, the other side. We had no boat fit to do this; 
and the captain, thinking there might be somebody to 
save on board the schooner, over which we saw the sea 
breaking, as we caught a glimpse of her occasionally 
. through the fog. proposed that we should land in a 
light boat that we had, and carry it on our shoulders 


across the sand ;—we did so—and a precious tramp we 
had of it ; carrying a boat on our shoulders fortwo miles || 
across sand into which at every step we sunk knee deep | 
was no light work, and when we got there it was of no -|! 
use, for the crew had come ashore an hour or two before, 
so all we could do was to carry our boat back again, 
besides getting laughed at by some people there, for our 
ains. 

Another schooner struck on the bar, as a steamer was 
towing her out, and in half an hour afterwards filled 
and went down just outside. These accidents, and more |) 
of the same sort, made our captain feel rather alarmed, | 
and postpone starting for some time. At length, after || 
a month’s stay, we took a few tons of sand on board for || 
ballast, and prepared to sail the next day. Accordingly, 
the next morning when the passenger-boat that steamed || 
to New Orleans twice a week eame past us, and took. 
another schooner in tow, our captain determined to 
go too. 

“ Can you take two vessels ?” inquired he, hesitatingly, 
of the captain of the steam-boat. 

“Take two!” roared the other; “take a dozen. Be 
quick, get your hawser fast to the other schooner if 
you're going.” 

“ T don’t half like this fellow,” said our old man to 
the master of the other schooner; “ he'll be leaving us 
on the bar I expect.” 

“ Are you going or no?” thundered the captain of the 
steamer. 

“ Yes,” said the old man at last, “ must go some time 
or another—make the hawser fast.” 

“ All fast, Sir.” 

“Go ahead,” cried the captain of the boat, and away 
we went down the inlet behind the other schooner. 

When we came within sight of the bar, the captain 
grew rather nervous; there had been a strong breeze all 
night, which caused a heavy sea, and a terrible commo- 
tion at the mouth of the inlet—there was no stopping 
now—so on we went. The sea was running so high, 
that I almost expected to see the bottom between the 
waves. On went the steamer, and on went we, pitching 
and diving after her; here we are, abreast the poor old 
wreck, upon the bar again—and soon we felt it. Bang 
went the schooner down upon the hard bottom in the 
trough of every sea. Bang, bump again, till the masts 
shook like twigs. . 

“ Oh, my God! my God !” cried the captain, running 
round the deck as pale as a sheet. 

Still, we forged ahead with every sea that lifted us. 
One thundering crash shook the schooner to her centre, 
throwing us down on deck, and the “ Olivia” sticks fast. 

“ Cast off your hawser,” cried the captain of the 
boat, “ I can’t get you over.” 

“ Let go my hawser,” roared the captain of the other 
schooner, “ you'll have me stuck too.” 

“Go ahead for God’s sake,” cried our captain, not 
minding them; “tow me over, and I'll give you fifty 
dollars extra.” 

“ Well, I'll try you again,” said the steam-boat captain. 
“ Go ahead.” 

Ahead he went, and pulled and tugged ; the hawser 
surged and cracked, and we lay thumping down upon 
the bar. Now she moves again—another drag ahead 
like that, and the next sea the schooner falls but 
lightly on the bar—the next one lighter still,—and now 
we are across the bar again in safety. 

The steamer let go of us, and getting his cash, the 
captain went upon his way. We started for Orleans, 
and in a few days were sailing on the placid waters of 
the Mississippi, and in a few days more safe at New 
Orleans, where Tom and I, having had enough of 
schooner sailing, left the “Olivia,” resisting all the 
captain’s persuasions to stay, which he enforced by 
asserting that no amount of freightage should ever again 





tempt him to undertake another “ Trip to Texas.” 
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Bow in the aisle, thou little flower; 
Bow in the greeny aisle, 
Of God’s all-holy pile, 

Thou little trembling flower ! 

Arrayed in loveliness and shaped in love, 
Sweet worshipper on nature’s floor, 





Cast thy rich incense and thy gaze above, 
See! from Heaven comes the dewy Spring once more. 


Marcu yet . a with us in reality, though he is 
gone in name. e have the presence of his east winds, 
which so much prevail during the English springs, and 
are, indeed, the great drawbacks to their pleasantness. 
April and May, the months which the poets have so 
much delighted to paint as everything delicious and 
poetical, suffer too frequently the tyranny of the east 
wind. We are never in this country sure of steady, 
| genial weather till well advanced in June. But fickle- 
ness and uncertainty have always been the character of 
our climate, and who shall blame even the seasons for 
standing up for their ancient character? If our spring 
be uncertain, no doubt we enjoy the more the fine days, 
and the occasional fine seasons, when we do get them. 
There is a feeling about the spring months, after all, be 
they bad as they may, which is peculiar—which can 
' never be annihilated—and which, therefore, aniid all 
shivering winds, sleet, and snow, and flitting sunshine, 
has something pleasant in it. Thus in April the 
country people often wonder why we have not April 
weather, and then they explain it very satisfactorily to 
themselves :—it is still little more than old March. It 
is still the time of the year which was the March of our 
ancestors, during the old style; and the April of the 
poets is but just beginning. Others tell us that it is 
| how BiacxrHorn’ Winter; that is, the time when the 
| blackthorn is about to blossom, which, say they, has 
| always been notorious for cold weather, easterly and 
| north-easterly winds, sleet, hail, and sometimes snow. 
The blackthorns, and the plums, too, in our orchards, 
show themselves thickly clustered with buds which are 
ready to burst open, the whiteness of the. blossom half 
revealed, like the smile of an arch cottage damsel, who 
says, spite of dangers abroad, “I have half a mind to 
sally out.” ‘ 

Cold as the winds are, the buds of many trees are 
daily swelling and growing more conspicuous, as if they 
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must come forward, be the weather what it will. The 
lilac looks really green ; it prescnts itself an object of 
bushy thickness; it is no longer clustered with mere 
buds, but flushed with half-unfolded leaves, and the 
bunches of the future blossoms are conspicuous amongst 
them. The yellow rose is nearly as forward, but its leaf- 
clusters are more thinly scattered. ‘I'he bursting blos- 
soms of the pear stand with a lavish promise of beauty 
and plenty along every bough. ‘The rose-bushes have 
sent forth not merely leaves, but long crimscn shoots. 
The syringa is perfectly clothed with its pale-green 
leaves, amongst which its buds hang abundantly. The 
Taccamahae is studded with its yellow masses of aro- 
matic and gummy leaves; and as you walk along your 
plantations, or in your fields, you are struck with the 
large, pale green, gummy buds of the chestnut, which 
are swelling and bursting forth impatiently, and bright- 
ening up the woodside in every passing gleam of the 
sun. ‘hey seem to say as plainly as possible, Let us 
have but one day’s warmth, and we shall all rush out 
like a pack of school-boys for their noon-day play. ‘I'he 
hedges are nearly as vigorously impatient, and even 
patches of thorough green show themselves here and 
there, you cannot tell why, for there is no more sun 
and no less east wind there than anywhere else. 

Such is often the opening of April. Jt is not winter, 
it is not summer—it is spring—the fickle and chilly 
spring of dear Old England ; and is accompanied by its 
peculiar objects and aspects. Spite of all the coldness 
and the backwardness—spite of the prognosticationg 
that the swallow dare not come, and that the cuckoo 
will this year have “ to sing on a bare thorn”—besideg 
those buds and unwrapping leaves which we haye 
already noticed, a greenness will steal along the shel- 
tered hedgesides of fields, wild overrun the southern 
banks, and flourish in the bowery lanes. The little 
ficary, or small celandine, with its brilliant golden disk 
will be secn scattered along the banks, and promising 
that at the first genial change, thousands and ten 
thousands in crowding ranks shall come after them, 
The homely and good-natured little daisy, which ig 
never affronted that we bring other favourites from all 
quarters of the globe, and make our gardens perfectly on 
flame with the gorgeous tints of other climates, still nods 
to us smilingly from our lawns, and thinly sprinkles 
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before us in our walks the bare turf of the wind-swept 
meadows. The coltsfoot shows its yellow flowers on 
cold and bare lends, without a leaf. Violets, blue and 
white, are found sweet as ever in their old-established 
haunts; the cardamine bows to us here and there from 
a moist, green hollow, or on the margin of a little 
runnel ; the primroses in their loveliness are as punctual 
as daylight itself, in the spots where they have appeared 
as long as we can remember anything ; anemones are 
dancing in the rude breeze ; and everywhere the trees 
in woods and hedgerows look crimson with very life, 
and make us feel what an outburst of nature’s delight 
is preparing even in these black, chill days. 

t was at a seasoh like this, years ago, when the 
heart expands to the love of our mother earth, atid we 
desire our children to love her too, that I wrote the 
following stanzas »— 


TO A DEAR LITTLE GIRL. 


Go to the fair fields where thy mother grew; 
Go, mark that river’s aye-rejoicing roll ; 
And let those bright and blessed scenes imbue 
Thy happy soul. 


Go to that land deliciously that lies, 
Brown heaths, dark woods, green valleys, glades obscure, 
Basking beneath the undisturbed skies, 
Silent and pure. 


Inviolate yet—the insufferable throng 
Of lettered coxcombs has not broke its rest ; 
Still left to silence, solitude, and song,— 
A region blest. 


Go, dedicate thy heart to Nature’s love, 
For there she dwells in glory ; thou shalt there 
Learn how her spells round the young soul are wove— 
Her spirit share. 


I would not have thee linked unto the gauds 
Of city life, moulded to fancies vain ; 
Pining for follies which the fool applauds, 
The wise disdain. 


But be thy spirit wed unto the soul 
Of Nature’s greatness—to the living flow 
Of noblest thought, warm feelings—to the whole 
She will bestow. 


Then let the world her witcheries employ ; 
Thy love her poor enchantments will not win ; 
But brightest waters from the fount of joy 
Shall well within. 
Then shalt thou gather wisdom day by day 
From stars and mountains—wealth from wind and wave ; 
And the fond heart which framed this guiding lay 
Bless in the grave. 


The season of spring, and in no month more than in 
April, is the season which awakes the tenderest 


memories, and the most touching regrets. If we say 
Spring is long a-coming, Spring herself, as with a voice 
from the ground, says, ‘“‘ Where is the snowdrop?” We 
look, and it is gone —actually gone! The snowdrop has 
bloomed its little cloudy, windy day, and is gone for 
another year. The crimson flowers of the hepatica, 
which looked so cordial and so cheerful when they and 
the snowdrop had the whole garden to themselves, 
are gone tov. The Christmas rose, that flower of the 
Alpine valleys, has scattered its petals on the winds 
long ago; nay, the very crocus, with its bright orange 
anid purple tufts, so gay but the other day, is missing. 
Who says, then, that eerag is not come? See! the 
daffodil with its long azure leaves, and its jolly orange 
countenance, is blooming in masses, or in long, showy 
lines—that favourite old flower which has blossomed in 
our crofts and home pastures, hanging over old mossy 
wells, whence the village rhyme— 


The daffy-down-dilly did grow by a well, 
But who were its parents no one could tell. 








The daffy-down-dilly, which has been plucked and scat- 


tered about by village children for generations and 
generations past—that good old English flower, which 
belongs to cottage gardens, and 1s the time-honoured 
companion of rue, and wall-flower, and rosemary, which 
has sprung up at the foot of box-hedges and in neglected 
arbours and alleys, giving a pensive smile even to 


desolation itself, and refusing to quit the ground even || 


when the hands that planted it are crumbled into 
churchyard dust, and the dwellings round which it and 
its fellows grew have fallen to decay with time, and 
have been clean swept away. When all other memo- 
ties have perished—when the families which owned 
those homesteads have quitted their native land alto- 
gether, and planted themselves on the banks of the 
Ohio or the St. Lawrence—the good old daffodil springs 
up still in the same place, and tenderly reminds us that 
Srp beings and their cares, their joys and troubles, 
‘ive some time dwelt there. 

Flourish roe thou brave old Daffodil, joyously for 
thy day, with all thy old friends round thee !—the 
friends that thou hast had for years—the polyanthus, 
the single pale primrose from the woods; the primroses 
double, white and purple, that now give such beauty to 
our borders; the garden anemone, of various rich 
colours ; the double white anemone, originally from our 
fields, once a very favourite flower, but now rarely found ; 
the tufts of white and yellow alyssum; the spicy wall- 
flower, a genuine old English plant; the lively peri- 
winkle; the dogtooth violet, and violets white and blue, 


single and double, now beginning to be hidden in their | 


leaves, 
There is no season which Shakspeare seems to have 
delighted in so much as in this of early Spring. 


intense delight. 


tinually recurring in his pages. 


Towards the middle of the month, especially if the | 
wind change and April showers fall, what a change! | 
How the buds and | 
On such days set forth all | 
Breakfast early, | 


What a greenness in the grass! 
leaves will have advanced ! 
you that love nature and yourselves. 
and immediately after it set forth. Away through old 
villages, old parks, over commons and uplands. The 
larks are singing in the air ; the blackbirds and thrushes 
in the lofty trees. Everywhere on the commons are 
flocks of goslings in colour exactly resembling the cat- 
kins of the willow. The gorse is in full bloom; along’ 
the hedge-sides, and in the dells and woods, the prim- 
roses lie like sunshine, and breathe forth their faint but 
delicious perfume. The wood anemonesare in thousands. 
The turf here and there is actually sown with violets. 
Cowslips are putting up their buds all over the meadows, 
some already in flower; and the oxlip, half primrose, 


half cowslip, is also in full bloom. On the purple stems | 


of the woodspurge hang its pale-green flowers, and in 
old orchards the ground is actually be-snowed with white 
violets. The laugh-like cry of the woodpecker, and the 
harsh note of the jay awaken the forest; and the dusky 
wings of rooks glance in the sun as they are driven 
from the new-sown fields by the clapper of the bird-boy. 
Bees will be seen again diving into the bells of flowers 
and making a sunshiny hum of renewed happiness. 
Everywhere, be sure, you will see men, women, and 


children in the fields enlivening the landscape while | 


ursuing their labours. Some are ploughing, some 
arrowing, some picking stones from the grass, others 


rolling, or bush-harrowing ; some are cleaning the | 


drilled wheats, and others breaking the caked crust on 


the surface with light harrows. The shepherds are | 
shifting their hurdles to give their flocks a fresh piece | 
of the green rye; and the cottagers are busy in their | 
gardens, where are blooming fumitory, Jerusalem cow- | 
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He | 
refers, on many occasions, to April with a feeling of | 
He was born in April; and the very | 
mildness and changeableness of the month appeared to | 
delight him. April, daffodils, and violets, are con- 
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slips, blue cynoglossum, yellow‘and orange crown im- 
| perials, large pink saxifrage, hyacinths, corcoruses, 
| narcissuses of several kinds, the small native blue ane- 
| mones, jonquils, the almond, and pyrus japonica. 
Peacock and tortoise-shell butterflies may be seen in 
numbers amongst the flowers, settling on the warm 
gravel, or two of them hovering one above the other in 
the air. 

Such is April, and with variable winds and rains, it 
|| now marches on gloriously to the end. Nightingales 
‘| abound; flowers and bird’s-nests abound ; the calthas or 
| kingeups are perfectly blazing plots of living gold, near 
rivers and in marshes, where the frogs begin their 
| choruses like the hoarse turning of a million wheels. 
Botanists and entomologists with tin cases and flying 
nets are abroad, happy men ! 


Where there’s neither suit nor plea, 
But only the wild creatures, and many a spreading tree. 


From the dense manufacturing town, the pale mechanic 
issues forth on a Sunday, for a long and glorious day of 
natural history enjoyment. How many such men do the 
dense alleys of Manchester and Sheffield contain. How 
many poets do such human wildernesses also conceal. 
|| Ihave now lying before me more than a score of poems 
|| sent from the hearts of poor men, by the influence of 
|| Spring, seeking, and alas! in vain, for a medium of 
| expression in Howitt's Journal. Would it were a 
| hundred times more capacious for their sakes; but I 
| will at least close this article witha few stanzas from one 
| of these poems by a Sheffield grinder. 


Heralded by sunbeams golden, 
Garlanded with green buds fair, 
Modest snowdrops, just unfolden, 
Toying ’mid her streamy hair, 
Comes fair Spring, a blushing maiden, 
With rich hope and beauty laden ! 


Over brake and meadow winging, 
Breathes she life, and light, and power, 

Waking song-birds to their singing, 
Calling up the dewy flower! 

Winter’s sterner looks subduing, 

Earth with greener tints imbuing. 


Tn the dell, a dewy bather, 

Blooms the golden celandine ; 
Violets into clusters gather ; 

Daisies dip their fringe in wine. 
Below are humming bright-hued things, 
Above, the lonely wild-bird sings. 


Zephyrs greet us ; skies grow brighter, 
ashing neath the noon tide ray ; 
Fair eyes sparkle, hearts grow lighter, 
Limbs with gladder impulse play. 
Spring brings earth her leaf and flower, 
earts fresh gladness, minds new power. 


Sporting through green lane and meadow, 
Laughing half his time away, 

Childhood, chasing bee and shadow, 
Toyeth out the pleasant day. 

Limbs all wearied, laughing, sighing, 

Slowly creeps he homeward hieing. 


Beauty’s pilgrim !—Nature, loving— 
Spring has wooed thy spirit forth ; 
Ever seeking, ever roving, 
Where the beautiful has birth. 
Poet-preacher, noble-hearted, 
Thou hast on thy mission started ! 


Look thou from the mountain summit 
On the human world below, 
Fathoming with mental plummit 
Depth of soul from height of brow. 
Shouting “Joy! Spring hath unfurled 
Her banner o’er the moral world !” 





IRELAND. 
BY FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 
(Translated by Mary Howitt.) 


Te boat swings to a rusty chain; 
The sail, the oar, of use no longer; 
The fishers boy died yester-e’en, 
And now the tather faints with hunger. 
Pale Ireland’s fish is landlord’s fish, 
It gives him costly iood and raiment ; 
A tattered garb, an empty dish, 
These are the mournful fisher’s payment. 


A pastoral sound is on the wind, 
With kine the roads are thronged ;—oh pity, 
A ragged peasant crawls behind, 
And drives them to the sea-port city. 
—Pale Ireland’s herds the landlord claims— 
That food which Paddy’s soul desireth— 
That which would nerve his children’s frames, 
The iandlord’s export trade requireth. 


To him the cattle are a fount 
Of joy and luxury never scanty ; 
And each horned head augments the amount 
Which swells tor him the horn of plenty. 
In Parisand in London town 
His gold makes gaming-tables glitter, 
The while his Irish poor lie down 
And die, like flies in winter bitter. 


Halloh! halloh! the chase is up! 
Paddy rush in—be not a dreamer ! 
—lIn vain, for thee there is no hope, 
The game goes with the earliest steamer ! 
For Ireiand’s game is landlord’s game, 
—The landlord is a large encroacher !— 
God speed the peasant’s righteous claim ; 
He 1s too feeble for a poacher ! 


The landlord cares for ox and hound, 

Their worth a péasant’s worth surpasses ! 
—Instead of draining marish ground— 

Old Irelands wild and drear morasses— 
He leaves the land a boggy fen 

With sedge and useless moss grown over; 
He leaves it for the water-hen, 

The rabbit, and the screaming plover, 


Yes, ‘neath the curse of Heaven! Of waste 
And wilderness four million acres ! 
—To you corrupt, outworn, debased, 
No wakening peals prove slumber-breakers !— 
Oh, Irish land is landlord's land ! 
And therefore by the wayside dreary 
The famished mothers weeping stand, 
And beg fur means their dead to bury. 


A wailing cry sweeps like a blast 

The length and breadth of Ireland thorough; 
The west wind which my casement passed 

Brought to mine ear that wail of sorrow. 
Faint as a dying man’s last sigh, 

Came o’er the waves, my heart-strings searing, 
The cry of woe, the hunger cry, 

The death-cry of poor, weeping Erin. 


Erin ! she kneels in stricken grief, 
Pale, agonized, with wild hair flying, 
And strews the shamrock’s withered leaf 
Upon her children, dead and dying. 
She kneels beside the sea, the streams, 
And by her ancient hills’ foundations,— 
Her, more than Byron’s Rome, beseems 
The title, “‘ Niobe of nations.” 
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LABOURS OF LOVE IN MANCHESTER. 


WE call the attention of our readers to the following 
very interesting letter which we have received from 
Manchester. We withhold the name of the excellent 


individual of whom it speaks, for the reasons assigned 
in the letter; we do this with less regret because he 
has his own abundant reward in the good works them- 
selves; and it is to these, and to the efficiency of the 
great principle of love in producing reformation, even 
in the most degraded portion of society, that we would 
particularly turn the minds of our readers. 


TO THE EDITORS OF HOWITT'S JOURNAL. 


Manchester, March 12th. 
My Dzar Mr. axnp Mrs. Howrrt, 

Do you know the feeling of being very full 
of an cvent which has lately happened, and longing to 
convey a part~of the impression made upon you by it 
to others? Ihave no doubt you do, so I shall try and 
give yousome particulars of a visit I paid on Friday to 
one of the rare gems of the age; and if you think it 
worthy of a place in your Journal, you are most welcome 
to make what use of it you please. Only I am not sure 
how far I ought to go inte personal details; and I even 
wish the name not to be mentioned. The person whom I 
went fo see is Mr. W. ; and if, as it is very probable, 
you are unacquainted with the name, I have only to 
refer you to the reports of Captain Williams, the govern- 
ment inspector of prisons; or the reports of the 
Preston House of Correction for the last two years. It is 
true that the perfect beauty and simplicity of his actions 
cannot be dimmed by their being publicly known, 
and his apostolic character is well fitted to withstand all 
temptations to vain-glory; still he so much disliked 
the observations, which, since the publication of these 
reports, have been directed to him, that 1 think it better 
that the name should be omitted, if you care to publish 
what I will now write down, as briefly as I can; merely 
premising, that the knowledge of what one, such as he, 
has done, with what we should callan insignificant portion 
of both time and money at his disposal, is a glorious 
encouragement to many, who look about for their work 
in this world. 

We had a commission to execute for a friend—to 
convey a small sum of money to Mr. W——, who, I 
may a3 well tell you here, is a native of Haddington, in 
Scotland. I was thankful for the opportunity of seeing 
such a man, and gladly accompanied the relation to 
whom the errand was more especially entrusted. 

We executed our commission; and then, without 
loss of time, we asked him what first directed his atten- 
tion to the reformation of prisoners. I will give the 
answer as far as I can remember in his own words, 
simply premising that he is the overlooker or manager 
of a foundry, in one of the most crowded districts of 
this large populous town. 

‘“‘ It.is now near ten years ago since a man came to 
get work at our foundry, who, I was soon aware, had 
been at sea. Having been a sailor myself, I naturally 
asked him a few questions relating to his sea life—as 
to whether he had served on board a man-of-war, or 
been employed in a merchant vessel, ete.; but I noticed 
he disliked the subject, and evaded any direct answers. 
Well! he had had work for some little time as a 
striker, when a gentleman-came to me one day, and 
said, ‘Mr. W- , do you know you have a returned 
transport working here?’ ‘ No, sir,’ said I; ‘ which is 
he?’ He pointed out the man I have mentioned, 
and added, ‘He must be sent off; he must not go 
on working-here.’ ‘ Why not, sir,’ said I, ‘he seems 





quiet enough ? 
be kept here,’ 
become of him? What is to become of the criminal, 
who is desirous to reform, if no one will employ him? 
So I spoke to Mr. ——, and offered to place in his 
hands the sum of 20/., as a kind of guarantee for this 
poor fellow’s good conduct. He did not rightly give 
me any answer at the time; and I am now sorry I did 
not press for a reply. But the next Monday morning 
I missed my man from the smithy, and asked his 
mate where he was. ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘ Mr. —— left 
orders he should be paid off on Saturday night; I 
thought you would have known about it.’ Poor, 
poor fellow, thought I; what can have become of him ! 
1 found out he lodged somewhere in —— Road; and 
I went out, and told a man who often ran errands for 
me, to go from house to house, from the top to the 
bottom of ——— Road, and find him out forme, Well; 
he was all that day about it, and in the evening he 
told me he had found out where he lodged ;~but that 
he had left that morning, and gone to —— (a town 
about nine miles off), The next day I sent the man on 
the road there, to make inquiries everywhere for the 
poor fellow, and bring him to me. He went all the 
way there, but could hear nothing of him; and from 
that day to this, I have never heard more of him. 
“This set me thinking on what became of prisoners 
when they left prison, and perhaps were anxious to do 
better ; and I began to wish to know more about them. 
“ But it is no easy matter to obtain admittance (of 
the kind I wanted) into a prison; and I had to wait, 
and cast about long. One day a man came to try and 
get work at the foundry; and on asking him a few 
questions, I found his father held a situation in the 
New Bailey of this town. ‘Aye, aye,’ said I to 
myself, ‘ you're the man I want.’ So I asked him if 
he could get me leave to go to afternoon service, at the 
prison chapel ; of course he had to ask the governor, but 
I had soon leave granted. Well! I used to go Sunday 


after Sunday, and I sat in the governor’s pew; but still, | 


I could not speak to the, prisoners, which was what I 
wanted, 
chaplain, and he bowed again to me, but he never spoke. 


‘ Aye, but,’ he answered, ‘ he must not |; 
So the thought struck me, what is to || 





I used to stand in the aisle and bow tothe | 


Once he asked the clerk who I was. But I always | 
waited for him, and bowed to him, thinking that some | 


day perhaps he would speak. 


I had asked the governor | 


what became of prisoners, when their time was up; | 
and his answer was, ‘ Indeed, Mr. W——, I’m afraid it | 


goes very hard with them. Many a one on coming | 


back here a second time, tells me they would gladly 
have earned an honest livelihood, but every one shunned 
them, and what could they do? 

“ Well! one afternoon the chaplain stopped as he was 
leaving the chapel, and spoke tome. He said he had 
heard that 1 was manager at a foundry, and that there 
was a prisoner about whom he was much interested, 


and that he believed was willing to reform, if he had | 
but an opening; could I procure him work? You may | 
be sure I answered gladly; and told him it was the | 
You see here | 


very thing I had wanted so long to do. 
was the act of Providence I had been waiting for.” 

I have not been able to abridge my recollections of 
this part of what he told us; although I must fail to 
give the tones and looks which imparted a double in- 
terest. Since the time of which he spoke he has regu- 
larly attended the prison chapel on Sunday afternoons ; 
and when divine service is over, he has helped, advised, 
and comforted those prisoners desirous of speaking to 
him, who are known by standing with their faces 
against a dead wall by which they are all ranged. He 
is the messenger they employ to bear tidings of them 
to their families. He is the strengthener of their good 
purposes ; and when they leave prison he endeavours to 
procure them employment; frequently guaranteeing 
them by the deposit of his own money. He does not 
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lose sight of them, employed or unemployed. He cor- 
responds with or visits those who are employed; while 
his wisdom (from above) is displayed to my mind very 
strikingly in his judicious treatment of those who are 
unable at first to meet with work. He appoints certain 
days on which they are to come and see him; some- 
times to render them some small allowance for their 
maintenance, sometimes that they may learn if his 
efforts to obtain employment for them have been suc- 
cessful; sometimes merely to give them his strengthen- 
ing sympathy; but he appoints a day on which they 
are to see him again: pretty secure that in the mean- 
time they will do nothing to forfeit the respect of one 
whom they are so compelled (as it were) to love and 
reverence. He laida good deal of stress on thus fixing 
a day. 
To will wish to know what success has attended these 
endeavours. Wedid; and we asked him ifhe had ever 
been deceived. He named one instance, of two sisters, 
Irish girls, who had fallen back into vice, and that was 
the only one ; the only relapse he had met with among 


the numbers who had desired to lead a better life, and“ 


through him found the means of so doing. I see that 
the chaplain of the Preston House of Correction (in 
his last year's report) says that Mr. W—— has been 
the cause of the reformation of upwards of a hundred 
criminals. He himself told us, he believed that four- 
teen out of twenty might be reclaimed, if employment 
were but put into their hands on leaving prison. 

He brought us down letter upon letter from prisoners 
who were now (through him, servant of God as he is) 
working their way through earth to heaven. They 
astonished me; they were so well written, both in ex- 
pression and spelling. But most of all was I astonished 
at the rightheartedness they displayed. I wondered 
how the writers had erred ; where had been their weak 
assailable point. Penitence for the past was strongly 
expressed, but mingled with hopeful determinations for 
the future. Interest in, and love for relations, was 
another characteristic. And you may be sure gratitude 
to him, their saviour from evil, was glowing through 
every subject. 

He told us too such interesting stories of the fallings 
away from respectability of some, and the rejoicing 
hope, etc. of others. But some of his details sickened 
my heart almost into despair; such young girls in 
prison, only ten or twelve years old. Oh, dear Mrs. 
Howitt,—and so hardened. And worse, worse still— 

* * * *& * 
He says Government may educate and educate, and 
abolish corn laws, but there will be still one’ great can- 
ker at the root, while women work in factories in the 
manner they do. 

Since I first saw Mr. W—— I have seen some of the 
families of his prisoners, and you should hear how they 
speak of him! It was to my feelings quite affecting 
and at the same time most encouraging. He would be 
glad of money help, I believe, occasionally, in order 
that he might support his poor penitents, until they 
could obtain work. He is more thankful, however, for 
the offer of employment for any one whom he can re- 
commend ; especially if the employment lie at a distance 
from the scene of their former temptations. 

The above will give you an idea of the labours of this 
excellent man, labours which have been carried on for 
several years, unknown to the public, and unencouraged, 
except by their own great success, which was indeed the 
best encouragement his noble and benevolent mind 
could hope for. 

I have written to you of him, because I know you 
can appreciate his character, and perhaps you can also 
induce others to do likewise. 


I am, yours, very sincerely, 
G. L. 





Literary Notices. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Songs for the Nursery (Scottish). 
Robertson. 


Glasgow: David 


New Nursery Rhymes. London : 


Renshaw and Kirkman. 
The Tiny Library. 3 vols. London. C. Wood. 


The Illustrated Juvenile Library. Parts I. & IU. 
London: Berger. 


By J. Trenware. 


The Boy's own Library. Vol. 1. The Boy's Summer 
Book. By Tuomas Mitirer. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 


WE are very fond of children and children’s books, and 
nothing makes us happier than to have plenty of them 
about us—both children and books. We know by tlic 
first line or two, let it be prose or let it be verse, as well 
as the children themselves, whether the book is good for 
anything. There is, we can assure our readers, a great 
deal of art and skill—or perhaps art and skill are not the 
right words—for it is something beyond either of these 
which is required in writing for children. You must 
not be too wise, else you become tedious and unintelligible, 
and then the child either goes to sleep, or cares nothing 
about you; you must not be too simple and trivial, else 
he will despise you ; nor must you have any pretence 
or humbug of any sort about you, for the child is a 
cunning litile imp, a quick discerner of spirits, and 
will soon find you out. 

Singleness of heart, love, and just as much learning 
as will keep you in advance of the child, while you go 
hand in hand with it, are the true requisites in writing 
for children ; and if you have a spice of fun in you all 
the better; for whilechildren love a pathetic story, they 
love still better to be made cheerful and happy. Above 
all things, in a child’s book, do we eschew too much 
talk about religion; a child is not a sectarian, nor 
a polemic—at the same time no human beings are 
so fitted to receive and understand the true spirit of 
unpretending real religion as little children. The 
beautiful, thinking-no-evil life of a loving, innocent, 
happy child is a perpetual hymn to the Almighty ; the 
child praises him in its single-minded joyousness, in 
the flowers it plants in its little garden, in the birds it 
feeds with the crumbs that fall from the table, in its 
ready pity for the poor and the distressed, in the con- 
fidence and faith it has in the word of its mother, and 
in its tenderness for its younger brothers and sisters. 
Alas that the environment of ill-regulated tempers, 
thinly-disguised falsehood, many a petty weakness, 
and many a master vice, should so soon sully the bright- 
ness of the young spirit which comes to us with more 
affinity to good than evil ; which comes to us, as Words- 
worth says, trailing clouds of glory, from God which is 
its home. 

But, however, to return to our books: the truest way 
to teach a child religion is not through books, but to 
encourage its own genuine love of all which is lovely, 
and pure, and good; to let it find happiness in works 
of love and goodness, and let it feel and know that by 
these it proves its great and glorious kinship to God. 
For the rest, make the child as happy as you can; let 
its books be cheerful rather than learned; let them 
have a pure, loving, healthy spirit, for then they are 
full of the spirit of the child,—and fear not, anxious 
mother, who wouldst that thy child should be a prodigy 
of erudition and piety—the spirit of tlre teacher will be 
in the books, though neither thou nor the child may 
be at the moment aware of it. 
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Let us now examine the little books before us, and 
see how far they come up to our standard :— 


Songs for the Nursery.—A very nice little book, and 
full of the right spirit, but, being in the Scottish dialect, 
it can never become popular in England; however, 
there is no fear of the race of children becoming extinct 
north of the Tweed, and to them the book will be 
always acceptable. We select with pleasure the follow- 
ing excellent little poem, which we earnestly advise all 
parents to read :-— 


PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 
Atrn—*“ John Anderson, my Jo.” 


Let precept and example 
Aye hand in hand be seen, 
For gude advice is plenty, 
And unco easy gi’en ; 
. And bairnies in the uptak’ 
Ye ken are seldom slow, 
So aye, whate’er advice ye gi’e, 
A gude example show. 


They’re gleg at imitation, 
As ilka ane may ken: 

The lassies a’ would women be— 
The laddies would be men ; 

So lead them kindly by the hand 
The road that they should go, 

And aye, whate’er advice ye gi’e, 
A gude example show. 


And should you promise aught to them, 
Ave keep your promise true, 
For truth a precious lesson is 
That they maun learn frae you; 
And ne’er reprove a naughty word 
W7’ hasty word or blow, 
But aye, whate’er advice ye gi’e, 
A gude example show. 


And so to home-born truth and love 
Ye'll win ilk bonnie bairn, 

For as they hear the old cock craw, 
The young are sure to learn: 

They'll spurn at mean hypocrisy, 
Wi’ honest pride they'll glow, 

And bless the parents’ watchfu’ care, 
Wha gude example show. 


New Nursery Rhymes. By J. Trennatte.—A very 
successful imitation of the charming nonsense verses 
which were sung to children when the age was younger 
than it is now, and which will be sung when it is much 
older. There is not a child in England from two to six 
years old, which would not be delighted to hear over and 
over again the pretty verses in this little book, all about 
cats and mice, and such like familiar creatures. 


The Tiny Library.—This little and very cheap work 
has been a favourite with us since its commencement. 
It contains perhaps an over proportion of information, 
but we have seen what favour it finds in the eyes of our 
own household juveniles, and we defer to their judg- 
ment. We cordially recommend it to the notice of the 
good genii of every fireside, be they grandmothers or 
grandfathers, aunts or uncles, elder brothers or sisters, 
or the well-known, long-renowned, beneficent god- 
mothers, for they cannot make a prettier birthday or 
holiday present than thethreenicely-bound little volumes 
of this Tiny Library. 


The IUustrated Juvenile Library.—This too isa cheap 
and promising little work. The variety of information 
which it contains is great, and the cuts with which it is 
plentifully supplied are very good, many of them 
designed by first-rate artists, and well engraved by 


work, Blanche Weston, is the one least to our taste; it |) 
is not exactly suited to the juvenile reader, and in this |; 
consists a great mistake ; there is, however, much good || 
useful matter without this. 


The Boy's Summer Book. By Tuomas Mittrr.— 
This is the first volume of what is intended to hea 
very comprehensive scheme, and which, if it fulfil the 
promise it starts with, will, to use the words of its pro- || 
spectus, delight the boys with its beauty, and delight | 

| 
| 
} 
| 





them with the tales it shall tell. It is to comprise 
stories of peril and adventure, travels in strange lands, 
voyages over far distant seas, dangers braved by courage, | 
difficulties overcome by perseverance, lives of good and | 
great men, pleasing records of walks in the country, | 
curious habits of birds and insects. It is to embrace his- | 
tories of the fine arts, wonderful inventions, descriptions | 
of the works of nature, memorials of imprisonment, | 
interesting narratives of strange and terrible convul- | 
sions, cities buried by volcanoes or swallowed up by | 
earthquakes, etc. Here is promise enough to entice the 
man as well as the boy, and as an earnest of the good 
work which is to follow, the first volume of the Boy's 
own Library is a book of Summer in the Country, 
written by our old friend Thomas Miller, who is very i 
capable of. the task, for he knows the country well. | 
The book is very pleasant reading, and will doubtless bea | 
great favourite with the boys; but we question whether | 
the author would not have done well to have omitted 
such stories as that of the boy who set the two poor old 
deaf neighbours by the ears. Children are tyrannical and 
mischievous, more generally from want of thought than 
from evil propensity ; and we think the spirit of joyful 
participancy in which such pranks are told, will nullify 
the cold moral at the end. The book, however, with 
this exception, is as fresh and healthy as the woods, and | 
meadows, and river-sides, which it deals with; and, spite | 
of its too great resemblance to William Howitt’s Boy's | 
Country Book, will, we doubt not, meet with audience 
fit and not few. A word or two must be said of the | 
manner in which it is got up; nothing can be more | 
beautiful, and, at the same time, substantial ; it is made | 
for use as well as show, and is, considering the vast | 
number of its embellishments, and its really lovely title- | 
page and frontispiece, one of the cheapest books we | 
know. | 
| 


The Midland Florist, and Suburban Horticulturist. | 
By Joun Freperick Woop, F.H.S. Parts [. II. and || 
UI. London: Simpkin and Marshall; and R. | 
Sutton, Nottingham. | 


Tur midland counties have long been noted for their 
love of flowers and gardens. We know of no place 
where the spirit of gardening is more universal than at 
Nottingham. We are glad, therefore, to hail the 
appearance of this little periodical, which appears to us 
full of the soundest information on its interesting |, 
subject, and deserving of every encouragement. 








Extinction of Pauperism. By Prince Napotxon Louis || 
Bonaparte. Fourth Edition. London: Cleave,. || 
Shoe-lane. i 


Prince Louis Bonaparte is far more usefully employed | 
as the author of this little book, and in the means | 
detailed in it for the extinction of pauperism, than his 
great relative was in his efforts for the extinction of ‘| 
men’s lives. It is full of matter that all who are 
anxious to rescue their brethren from pauperism—an | 
who are not?—should carefully read. It comes recom- | 
mended to us by a letter from the poet Beranger, and | 
is inscribed to the Earl of Besborough. It consists 
— of thirty-three small pages, and we say to all— | 
it. 





Mr. Mason. The story of greatest pretension in the 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist. should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


We work ror all, and we desire to work wrtn all.— Eps. 


Edinburgh Slaughter-houses —(Communicated by a Lady.) 


MapaM anp Sir, 

Your Journal solicits the opinions of all upon subjects 
connected with popular progress ; it may seem presumption in 
me addressing you on a subject that you have already taken in 
hand, I refer to slaughter-houses, but I beseech your attention 
for a few moments on behalf of those who have none to help 
them. Since man’s transgression, God has appointed that life 
temporal, as well as life eternal, should cost the sacrifice of life ; 
but surely He will require at our hands that His creatures be 
mercifully dealt with, and in the existing state of things I believe 
this to be impossible. Did you inquire of the public authorities 
of some of our densely populated’ commercial towns where the 
animals were Seitghiase Shot are daily consumed within their 
jurisdiction, I firmly believe they could not tell you unless they 
previously applied to the police to obtain information for them- 
selves; in our northern metropolis things have been in this 
state for the past two years, and indeed were little better before 
that period, as the shambles now removed to make room for the 
railway termini belonged to an extortionate corporation, and of 
course were comparatively little used. For the manner in which 
places of& the kind are conducted in Edinburgh, I will merely 
relate my personal observations on a nest of slaughter-houses 
situated in a neighbourhood which has fallen under my daily 
notice for the last seven years, and is not a gunshot removed 
from the dwellings of the wealthy, in the district called Newington. 
To speak of the stench and the consequent effect upon health 
is needless, when I tell you that they are so totally unfitted for 
the purposes they are used for as to have neither drains nor 
sewers, and the red current runs openly down the street, a 
pepeiete thoroughfare where many of the better classes reside. 

lo not say that all the blood shed so runs, for a butcher 
informed me that sugar refiners take a large proportion of it ; but 
all that is useless or spilt does so, and the thing is of daily occur- 





rence. The scenes also that take place are in keeping with the rest 
of the details ; as might be expected, it is only the worst of our 
species that will earn their bread amid carnage, filth, and dis- 
credit, for be it remembered, butchers hold themselves sepa- 
rate and aloof from mere /illers, and the wretched animals 
delivered over to death by such hands must suffer what humanity 
should shudder to reflect upon. Instinctively terrified by the 
smell of blood, driven with cruel blows into dens reeking with 
it, and surrounded by the mangled remains of their fellows, the 
distracted creatures always attempt, and frequently do make 
their escape, only however to be pursued and retaken by infu- 
tiated men and dogs, the former always irritable from habitual 
drinking, and now rendered vindictive by additional trouble and 
fatigne, it is painful to picture how the brief life of the dumb 
creature may close. This is melancholy enough, but it becomes 
even more so when we see groups of young faces around a 
captured runaway sheep or lamb; the miserable terrified little 
creature, panting as if its heart would burst, and torn by dogs, 
creates no compassion in them, on the contrary, they enter into 
it with as much zest and glee as their elders could exhibit on 
seeing a helpless hare or deer in the same situation ; and thus our 
disregard of the lower creation recoils upon ourselves in the 
perverted minds of our own race, contaminated by scenes of 
cruelty from their cradle. So much for the regard paid to public 
health and morals in Edinburgh, a city whose charities are unim- 
peachable ; I am therefore of opinion that her neglect of mercy 
on this one point is not singular, but were the realm traversed 
from Dan to Beersheba, matters would be found pretty much the 
same everywhere, in some places perhaps much worse. If it were 
admissible, that publie men peat pi in ignorance of such 
circumstances as I have stated without blame, still here they have 
not that excuse. Several proprietors in the vicinity attempted 
the removal of the nuisances without effect, and their own | 
servants, the policemen, and scavengers upon the beat, could | 
inform them of the fact of blood running openly down the | 
kennels of the street at noonday, and ev.n on the morning of | 





the Sabbath, in hot weather, or at any rate during last summer. 
Ido not mention this as an aggravation, far from it, for it 
appears to me more merciful to put them to death on the dawn of 
that day, than to leave them, as I believe is the general practice, 
from Saturday evening until Monday morning, in the Aceldamas, 
only it is much at variance with the outcry raised against Sabbath 
desecration among us, and forcibly impresses on our minds that 
where gnats are strained at, camels are swallowed. The stream 
of improvement will shortly carry these pestilential abominations 
out of all cities, but of what advantage will it be to God’s 
creatures where they are stranded, if matters are allowed to 
remain as they are P 

I am told in this respect they cannot be amended, that it is 
only the lowest of our race that will engage in the business of 
slaughter, and even were it not so, engaging in it would soon 
debase them to that level. I assert that the mere act of taking 
animal life will not do so. The mercy of God is against the 
supposition, His institutions delivered to His people through 
Moses are against it ; we there see it made asolemn necessity, 
and hecome the office of his own high priest. His people, the 
children of Israel of the present day, will refute it ; po moreover 


let us look around us and see the respectable servants of our “ 





landed proprietors engaged in it Ily, and men of mercy 
and peace emigrants in every quarter of the globe compelled to 
it for themselves and families. No, it is the concomitant cir- 
cumstances that surround the filler for daily bread, that debases 
him. Driven by his occupation to the most loathsome haunts, 
shunned by the compassionate and respectable of all classes, his 
very existence and the necessity of his occupation is also 
attempted to be forgotten by us, for the sake of our present 
comforts and enjoyments ; after this, how dare we expect tender- 
ness or mercy at such hands? Let all slaughter-houses be 
placed in the position which their connexion with health and 
morals demands. Let all unnecessary cruelty introduced by the 
vicious of the craft for selfish purposes (for all crafts have their 
tricks) be abolished, and inspectors appointed to enforce rules 
and ascertain that the animals aré in a wholesome state for food ; 
indeed I see no reason why it should not form a part of the duty 
of magistrates, even the sheriff himself, to visit such establish- 
ments, as conservators of public morals, enforcing some of the 
highest attributes of the Faith they profess to uphold; it seems 
a better scene of action for them, than superintending a piece 
of human butchery upon the gibbet. Let those who sneer at 
this recollect, that amid the thunders of Sinai, God remembered 
the beasts of the field in his merciful restrictions laid on the 
seventh day ; and ifwe take the Scriptures as His inspiration in 
the visions he has permitted of His throne, they are not excluded 
from His presence, which we only can hope to approach through 
the channel of mercy in the merits of His Son, the Lamb of the 
great sacrifice, whose blood was shed for the redemption of the 
world, I know that this is all opposed to public opinion at 
present, but I do not despair on that account; if you, the 
d editors of Howitt’s Journal, would place the matter 
before the public in your own language, and with your own 
views, I feel certain much misery would cease, and much benefit 
and satisfaction arise to the community. Popular opinion is 
perpetually changing, it is well when it does so for the better, as 
in the present dislike of war, and desire of charity and peace ; 
but mercy, truth, and righteousness must unite with peace, to 
produce that state of things which good men desire to see, and 
which God intended for His creation. While cruelty is per- 
mitted to stalk unreproved either through the highways or z 
ways of the earth, peace societies will have but little effect : t 
current of human progress, like other currents, is often impeded 
by rubbish. Let all such be removed, and to this end, let our 
amusements stand investigation as well as our shambles, resting 
assured, that all that hardens the heart and deadens the feelings 
is the best preparation for war that the spirit of evil can desire. 
Tam, with much respect, 


Your humble Servant, 
Edinburgh, Feb. Vth, 1847. JanE B————yn. 
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Free Church Anti-Slavery Society.—It is with sincere satis- 
faction that we see a party in the Free Church of Scotland 
rising up to vindicate themselves from the compromise with 
slavery into which that Church, through the devil’s old trap of 
filthy lucre, has so scandalously fallen. They have issued an 
address to the office-bearers and members of this Church, in 
which they deal with the question of compromise in a most able 
and uncompromising manner. It cannot be too widely read. 
It says, “A calm and solemn sense of duty, and no factious 
motives—no restlessness of disposition—no despicable love of 
singularity—constrains us to adopt the very painful but neces- 
sary step of framing a Society for the express purpose of 
opposing, and endeavouring to cape ges repeal of, the recent 
decision of our General Assembly on the subject of Slavery.” 

A letter accompanying this address informs us that this 
Society is organized in Edinburgh, and has branches in Glas. 
gow and other parts of the country. It is composed exclusively 
of ministers and members of the Free Church, who hold that 
slavery wnder all circumstances is a heinous sin, and that, con- 
sequently, it is the duty of every Church calling itself Christian 
to reject: fellowship with those churches which allow slave- 
holders to sit down at their communion tables. ‘The members 
of the Society are making indefatigable exertions for the 


| . extension of their principles amongst their brethren of the Free | : 


Church ; but as they have a vast weight of influence to contend 
against, they solicit the aid and support of the public at large. 
Such a cause deserves the warmest support. 

Mutual Emigration Societies—We have received many 
inquiries from people in the country respecting the flaming 
prospectuses of Mutual Emigration Societies, and we have felt 
it our duty to put such persons on their guard against these 
societies. Our own inquiries led to the discovery that the 
parties whose names were attached to these schemes had no 
mercantile status ; and our information regarding the climate 
and condition of Texas added to the conviction that the whole 
scheme was a hoax of the worst description. We see that one 
of these schemes has at length received a due exposure before 
the Lord Mayor ; but others are afloat, and we bid unsuspecting 
individuals ‘who are anxious to emigrate beware. Enigration 
even to the United States requires the utmost ¢gaution. For 
those who doubt it, let them read the statement given in the 
Young American of Feb. 6, and quoted into the Northern Star, 
of the condition of emigrants in New York. 

Co-operation in Bingley.—Co-operation and general progress 
continue to march on here, but are crippled by the want of a 

‘ood room forall public. purposes, as temperance lectures, 
festivals, soirées, etc. The Mechanics’. Institute is doing 
immense good, but suffers the same want of a good room. The 
members number upwards of a hundred. They pay threepence 
per week each, and have a good library, and two school nights 
a week. They have also hired a teacher of phonography. 

The Allotment System has made great progress, ad numbers 
of persons have got.a quarter of an acre each, and at the proper 
season may be. seen wending their way to their labour, and 
returning loaded ‘like, bees, with, vegetables of different sorts. 


may induce others to wish for the same mode of improvement 


as our correspondent. His letter is as follows :— 


“Dear Sir,—Myself with another person or two having a | 


great desire to see foreign countries, and not possessing the 
means of travelling in the usual way—that is, by posting, hiring 
vehicles, etc.—have resolved to undertake the journey for the 
most part on foot; I write to ask you, Sir, if through the 
medium of your excellent Journal you would be kind enough to 
give us your opinion respecting the propriety and safety of 
undertaking a tour through Jfaly on the same plan; or, in 
other words, would it be prudent for us to walk through Italy, 
one or two of us together ?” 

Nothing is more easy, or more practicable, and we may add, 
more delightful. The cheap rate at which economical and 
independent sort of people may travel on the continent, is almost 
incredible. Two or three friends setting out together with their 
knapsacks on their backs, may step on steamers and into 
railway carriages now almost everywhere, at a very low rate 

dreary, uninteresting, and 
monotonous parts of the countries ne! are in. By this means, 
ies are Ses 


a while frequently save up a little money in their youth, and 
make them. All artisans on the continent enjoy the advantages 
of travel, as a requirement of their trade guild, and ‘thus work 
their way, like Holthaus, the German tailor, often as far as 
Constantinople, and farther ; but our English artisans, not being 
members of the continental guilds, could not obtain work, 
but must depend entirely on the funds they took with them. 
How slender however these may be, and yet sufficient, may be 
seen in the interesting volume of J. Bayard Taylor, entitled 
“ Views-a-Foot,” lately noticed by us. On his last page he gives 
a summary of his expenses for two years’ travel, including his 
voyages, and let it be remembered from America and back again, 
and residing a quarter of a year in Great Britain, which amounts 
only to 500 dollars. These volumes ought to be in every 
mechanic’s library in the kingdom. 

Thus, a tour of two years, including ten weeks in the dearest 


.country of Europe, may be made for 500 dollars, or about 105/. 


Every one may thence calculate for himself the cost of a ramble 
on the continent of any shorter period. : 


Elihu Burrit?s Visit to Ireland.—We have received this little 
pamphlet, “Three Days at Skibbereen,” and recommend eyery 
one, as a sacred duty, to read it ; and then to ask himself whether 
any man can satisfy. his conscience without joining: with his 
fellow-citizens,—with the whole public, to insist on thorough and 
efficient measures for the permanent regeneration of the social 
condition of Ireland. . ’ woset 
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called a meeting of such as were disposed to favour the system : . . : 
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next meeting this number was doubled; and now, in less than 
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three months, the members amount to upwards of . fifty, ‘ sp 
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the Record, or on the cover of our monthly parts ;"and do not 
by a proper address enable us to answer them by post.’ * Now, 
we wish it to be understood’ that the pressure. of important 
matter from many correspondents, and many parts of the king- 
dom, rendérs it necessary that we should not devote any of our 
space to answer inquiries which can be better made in private, 
and which cqncern the public less than they do individuals. In 
some cases we have sent replies by post which have been 
returned to us ; .we, therefore, icularly request that any 
inquiries on any subject submitted to us may be attended by a 
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